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ABSTRACT 

A program development and implemefitat ion change agent 
must be a perceptive Individual who; (1) can readily identify afl 
facets of a given situation and can choose the most appropriate 
alternative available; (2) is knowledgeable about the day-tb-day life 
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belonging by the community people. In order to guarantee stability 
and permanence of a newly developed program, the change agent needs 
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in every ph|se of the change process. Community members can be useful 
co-workers when conducting (Community surveys, needs assessments, planning 
meetings, and public support campaigns. Professional staff members can be 
involved in identifying and writing program goals and objectives: 
identifying Instructional materials and strategies whLchs^an be used \i\ 
the program development process; establishing an i'nstfuct iboal ti^e 
sequence; developing a professional staff in-service t^ujn i n^^DDO^ 
^nd determining the most appropriate evaluation strategy rb<,_tKe tasks 
at hand. Time is the most important commodity in the process of unfreezing 
(creating motivation to change) , changing (developing new responses 
based uppn new i nformaJ >ion) > and refreezing (stabilizing arid integrating 
changes)\(TJQ5 ^ v 
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Although nezr^^r severity- five per cent i?^^) of the 
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nation's populati|?o lives in urban centers, Approximately 

•I ■ 

50,000^000 individuals live ii;i rural" cornmimities . Nearly 
^ tv?o-thirds of. the natidn«.s 18;.(jiOO school, districts are 
located in rural'^-reas with student bodies of less than 
2,500 pupilsv 

* 

Thus, therfe^is a heed to pay particular attention to 
the. process of program development and implementation in 

^* * * I 

rural schools, ".Jhether the system structure is/ a multi- 
grade, one roo?n school or a multi-grade, multi/room 
building, there ar$ several specific charac$eM sties of. 
both rural communities and rural schools whi/h must" be : 
considered,, ' 

f.- APPROACH . / • # 

The change agent must v/ork . with the system staff and 
. communi^ty members;,;<.'<Jne^of the general characteristics of 
rural <;iommuni ties, especially in the h,ortheastern .Section 

■ , * • 

of the nation, is the aloofness of the inhabitants. The 
typical 'Yanlree' character can best be described as, one 
of 'caution and a reserved trust that mu^t be. earned. 

It is beet, if the change agent is- from the -local area 
or is, at least, well a,pquainted. with t he • character and 
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■ nature of small, rural comraunities. . .The change agent, 
must v,'ork clasely v/ith the local inhabitants, keeping . 
them informad as to 'the purpose and activities of the 
chan£:e process. . * 

Change is generally ^ threat.ening process.. Uany 
individuals immediately perceive loss of ^esteem or/ 
^status-. They havfe a tendency to either ignore or react 
to^ the ■ situe.tion at hand. Thus, at ip important thai; 
^ the change agent develcTps- community contjfcts and takes 
,the. time to eocplain the program development process r- 
in ordfer to ^calm anxieties and unfounded fears • It is 
vitally important 'that community members be.- involved in 
• both infprmation disseminStipn and public- relations^ , 
Community Members . Human inhabitants are the 
greatest resource .possessed by a given community. The 
. '^human factor decides -the character and. nature of ' the 
community' and it is human labor v/hieh sustains and 
r^;)^BS the system.' It foliov/s, therefore', that if the f, 
process of change is to.occiAr within t^e confines of a 
given community thaf inf luefttial members of the commu^jii^" 

4 

should be directly involved in implementing that" process. 



— !_ In ord^t to Insure the success of change in a 
given community, it is important thkt- community 
•4aerabers be directly involved in every, aspect of 
prolan development and implemehtation. ^/ith direct 
•involvement achieved 8t the initial stages of program 
■devefopment, community inhabitants can be useful 
co-\vor;ers when conducting: ^ 

1» community surveys . Oral and .written responses 
:tions asked 'regarding the demography, economics, 




hi^<iorjE^><cftciologjL-and pplitics of, the local community.' 

2. needs assessments . Determining the perceived 
needs of the commimity inhabitants regarding the. 
educational curriculum and physical plant facilities. 

3. planning ihe'etin^s . Organizing representatives . 
of several community interests and sectors into a v{ork . 
force for purposes of ' accomplishing stated goals and 
objectives . ' , 

.> * ' V 

public support ^mpaigng . Activities v/ithin 
•6he community which ar& aim><^at infom^ng the 'community 
inhabitants and gaining sthcir support for both prograift 
deyelopment and implementation. 

5"» task force organization . Members of the 
prqfessional staff, as we 11 ^s other members of the 



•conm-anitss are identified and are directly involved' 
in progran development '^d impleBientation activities. 

The change agent 'shoulci assess the community ■ 
clinjate of opinion regarding public relations. If llie. ' ' 
community i^s not suitfed/f or a 'hard sell' campaign,. I 

« / 

the -change agent sho;dld then develop and conduct a 



low-. eyed dissemination campaign aimed' at gaining and 
/ ' ' . 

• • • / * ' * 

solidifying optimum ty s^ipDor.t for change • ^ ^ . 

'/ / ■ / • 

II. PRQjgRAM DEVELOPrffiNT / 

/ 

l*Jith the cominunity' s perceived needs identified 
and goals/objective's' for pfoglram development e^tablishe'd, 
-the change agent _ can begin to identify materials and . 

- strategi-e-^ which t?an .be tised to drtpleinent ehange 

\l- . - . • "\ . - ■-. 

Again, the change agent must'- involve both 
■ ■;/ ^ , _ 

professional staff and commun^'ty members in the. process 

of program development r Task forcq'members should be 

involved In 'the followirrg types of activities:'' ■ 
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<lr ;! 



_ 1» Identifying an(^ 'writing program goals ^!nd 
objectives. 

2. Identifying instrttctionai"ina-t©i!-ials and strategies \ 
v;hich can be. employed, in tTie process ©f' program deveiopmen;fc''\ 




3'. Istablishing an instructional time sea ue nee 
50 ninute periods/ mod ular* schedules, independent 
study periods) . ■ ' - - ' 

^4. Developing a professional 'staff in-servLce 

\. ' ^ • ^ . • 

"training program, > . * * 

5. Determining the most appropriate 'evaluation ^ 
strategy for 'the tasks at hand. * ■ 

'/hen assessing the importance and role ^{ each 
factor invblved in the process of change called program 

♦ 

development-, there is_a. need^ to prioritize the 



gnifi^atice^'of 'each factor in a- given situation. 
• 'However -tfe^se factors are- arranged in'^lD^.der of ' ^' 
effect and 'significance t^o a given situa-tion, "they are > 
.simply TOOLS that C9.n be used to accoinpii-&h^ andvAmpleinent ■ 
change. Some of the-gre factors ar.e< . * 

• . . ; . • 

^ : - * , \ 

1* ' Staff visitations to models ; other classrooms, 
o^her^ schools,, other programs of instruction*. 
2. money ? ^inanci^^-l resources.. - * • ' * 
3« t)eople i staff, consultants and ^community members^ 
resources ; instructional and support materials.- 
, 5. physical plant facilittes ;- floor space and equipment . 
6« release time and modul^r-^ schedules . 
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in-service training pro^amr<^^> demonstr^aA'ons, 
lectures, materials v/orrshops. * 
• ^ 8. community facilities and services . 



V 

mi 



The most important change process commodity is 
!iftjj^ If the change agent does not provide sufficient 
time forL: , • . ' ' • 

1. organizing '^y.', ; • . ; / 

2 • plaiining 

3'.-. affedting attitudinal and -behavioral- changes 
4, de^ve loping , * ^ ; 

■ ^5* implementing . ^ ; - 

6, evaluati-^xg " 

7. revising^....' then the '"tried and tegtecKehange 
process strategy whicH* includes the stages of ' imfreezing 

(creating motivation" to'^ change ) , changing ( developing, new 

^ / ... C- , \ ^ ■</'- 

responses based upon new information) and 're free zing \ 
•- * ■ . ;r — ^ ^ \ • 

(stabilizing and integrating changes) canno't' occur . • -V' 

Without ample time , a 'program cdnnot- have broad '. 
based 'support. Withoijt sui)port, a program cannot have. 

i ' ■•■V ■ 

stability. VJithout stability, a program cannot survive I ■ 
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Kov/- go 'c hie VP Ilrr.e . ' There are several v.-ays by 
v/hicn the chsnge ££;ent can guarantee the' time necessary 
to oring ^'oout prcgr?,m developnent » Th<?, chr.nge a^ent 
:.^.vrt 'oe keenly c-v;sre of tne conwunity -ttitudec and' 

vrlues regarcing sn organizational eppro^'ch .and structidre 

' ■ ' • /■ 

th?t night smack of bureaucracy. If the .cliip^'te" o f 

c _ • ■ . ■ , .. ' "■ 

opinion regarding prganizntion and ctruq$ure is on^ 6f ' 
o.i.-;favor qnd 'distrust, then the change age^it should'' not 



^8 ttempt_ to. develop a highly so-p-histicatop .highly , publicised 

organic:? tipnsl strategy. To ignore coinmtinitV sentiment- 

and, to- pro^cee)l,wi*fch the .creation of an e labor a'te. ♦ * 

orgahx-i^atibnal'^sti^acture will- only result in'' coimunitv " 

distrust and na'-^itppbjri for pro-am change i \f/xik program . 
. ■ - . . - - / _ - ■ : , . 

is not accepted by the^Vlocai: coranunity tljfen it;v/ill. diet * 
If, on the other hand, an Assessment of ^the - comrajJnity * s - /. 
e-ttitude toward- organization and structure is r^'ositive, an"^ 



J ■ /I 
enccyuraging, then the change agent must pro<;4ek\in a manher 

* / ' ■ ' \ ■ 1. ' ' 

which vail insure the struc^(ture needed in orderto accc/mplish 



tasks. 



If it is advi'bable for the change agent to' ini'p.ate 

' / 



and employ ? strstegj)- that providesj for time a^nd its 
proper irtilizption, then he/she- canr " . 

1. develop a PERT (Program Evaluation and Revie\^ ' 
•Technique) or 'critical path network for the purpose of 
identifyingXeach step in the process of program 
development anS for determining the amount of time 

'necessars'- to accoroplish ^^ach identified tasjcv;^ • 

. " ' * . ■ , ! ^ 

2. obtain from th^ school-- system admini stratlixn 

\ • ' ■ ■ ^ 

a comi^tment to support they timely process of change • 
This commitment will be. evidenced by chatiges in -teacher 

heduling to' alloy/ 'Ihl^fi to directly participate in 
process activities » o * 

- 3« develop a, management-by-^-qbjectives (MBO*) foriaat 
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which will clarify teaclier roles and tasks, 'The I^BO 

/ ' ' ^ ^; " . " ' -/^ * . . \ ' ■ 

approach'will enable everyone involved, ij^ the*, change 

.process to clearly understand the^pajct they will play 

• * * ' ' . - 

in the_ tdtal prociess. Everyone v/ill be a-ble to' identify 

and tmderstand both self. and other's expectations. 




The process i.of change is cyclical. in both cowstr.uct 

. ■ ■ ' • 

and f\m<ition. , It is^an bn-goin^ process that Teqmire's 

continual attentiorrvand- tlir^t involvement 6f the. change 
J* ' ■■ •. - .■ . > ' . 



a^ent and teachers/adrninistratqrs , If a program is to 

' • ■ • • • 

be relevant to the 'needs- o^ the instructional process, 
th^ it must constantly ^be ■ evaluates and revised/ ' 



orga&zation 



jplanrdng 



evaluation 



revision 



attitudinal/ 
"behavioral 
change ( s ) 




■implementation 



development 



Diagram JI . 



The Cyclical ]Rrocess 



If change is to be^^&fvTgoing, teacherg must have 
a vected interest In uoth the process aii^ "the product. 
It iS'the cH^.nge agent's responsibility see'to'it 
that dire-'ct teacher participation is achieved. 

*' Staff Development .for Instructional Enrichirient « In 
most 'rural "school sj'^tems, in-service training for', 
purposes of staff develonment is unheard of. Kost 

teachers in these ^systems look forward to the college or 

i- ■ t ■ ■ I ■ 

university level surdmer Session program as .a means of 



accq^giii|hirig o'sie or more goals: 

1. enriching one*s knowledge and/or skills in* a" 
given .aaadejala^^or ^activitije^ area.*.\.. „ . -_..-\ 

2. accumu^'ating a specif ied ntontier of credits for 

*^ ' . ' 
purposes of professional re certification. / - 

3» enjoying a\ restful,, relaxed break frc^ the 



daily routine of teaching. 



• * an opportunity, to meet old^ acquaintances anS^to 

Ik \ . ^ - 1. , . 

make ne^!;^^ friends; ^ 



■ In\the\^pini6n .of many teachers, direct involvement 

IS of kno^^7lfedge and skills enrichment 
.•jtuatlon bebaxise- closely •allied with 





••■ . ' •• • ! ^ ' '■■ 

in-service training is the concept of jaccoiXntabi^ity, 

-, iplras,\to be involved in a program of in-service J* ,\ . 



r 



training may v.-ell lead immediate supervisors and 

communis members to hold a higher leyel of performance ' 

e»ipectations_^.- To other professional fetaff jnembers, -the 

id'^a of receiving/ii>*service/tr?Lihing. is not only an 

appealing opportimity to improve one's performance, 

but/ also a highly professional v/ay of meeting teacher 

immediate needs - during the school year - v/Ken they * 

> * 
se^ek ahsv/ers to their questions. . • ' 



The advantage sjpf iii-service enrichment are . ^ ' 

^'r'v developed' prog ram s inv&lve classroom' v / 

teachers in botI> goals arid ob:jecirives development and 
program planning. Thus, these .pi?ogp§ms are attuned. to - J 
the real needs and. concerns of classtoonj' teachers. 

^ • .... ' «^ * . 

2. local^ rural school systems can asses? the,. ' „ ' * 



needs of 'their st^|^^s^fmore readily than can inst^ltutions 
of higher learning v/It|.c'|i; are physically removed- from '■■ 
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the immediate classroom setting." Thus, in-,service 
programs can be developed which meet immediate ne-eds • 
that are relevant to the, local, situation. 

*■ ■ ' ' U(Vt6 ■ . 



3. coinraercial v/oi^ ':shops, geared to the needs of 
bot*h riaral systems and their faculties; can enlist the 
services and talents of v.-ell-knovm .experts and specialist 
v/ho v/ould not normally- be made avpilable to , smaller, 
more-remote systems' and staffs. 

^s-. the thilosdphical basis of in-service workshops 
has a dual character; immediacy and relevancy. The 
ch^ge agent should see to it that training prpgrams - ' 
_are developed which meet the specific needs of teachers ' 
and can be conducted at a point-in- time -wheri most 
advantageous to the learning process, pf students and' 
teachers. ' ^ • , 

''^^ VJhen attempting to change V;itMn a^^given^ \ 
vschool or system',-the change' agent will be^ confronted, 
with a v/ide specti'um of ' teacher attitudes, ' experiences 
and p^ofessiai^al training. Because of this dive^rsity ' 

. ' , • ^ 'k.^ , :• , ... 

m backgrounds, and' experience/ there is "a need 5or the 

■ ■■ ' ■ 

change , agent to identif^^and csipitalize upon a common 



qOKLity or q\iaritity that ^^^yi sts within the character. 
3-nd nature of e|!.ch and every classroom 'teacher. 
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, In-service training is ^ valuable, tool 'for effecting,, 
■ 




change in staff attitudes and behaviors i The character . 


• • 


ot sta^ff development should fit the need(s) pf the * 


• 


particular si tuai;i*on under consideration Relevancy to 

■ / * <^ V ^ • " / ; 

• the needs of -the local system, is absolutely nec^'ssary 

#1 ■ , •» ' ■* 




if the program being .developed and implemented is to ^ 
. survive infancy and it to blossom i^p a mature, stable 




entity. The chpn^e^ ag^Tit is responsible to 'see to it that ^ ' 


# ' 

J ' 


'''all system person3;i^l v/ho are either directly or indirectly 

. .. . _ ■\ ■ :■•/ . ■ ~ • .. 

involved in the;: e'd/ucational change process are identified ' - 

, \ - M ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

' and participate iifi the in-service training program. ^ 

' ■ ' . . - ■ • ■ ■ • . ■. 


^' ■ 

ft. 


_ „ - — .^^^ ^^^ ; V ^ ^^ ^^^ 
* ,■ • - • . 

. ■ •; V , ' 

■ •: - . ■ . ' ' ^ . ■ 

^ * ^ ' ^ ■ / * ' • ^ \ 

6 ' ' * • - . • / 


. / 
/ 


'^^'^ , • ' . • . ■ ' . ' • ■ " ^ / . 

■ - ' ' • . :/ / 
- • v_ . . « - .... " • , " 
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Diagram 1 11^ 



Factors. Effecting Teacher Attitudes 
and Behavior ' • 



n 
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The Structurl\of Cellular Learning > The learning ^ 
process consists ^of tv/b interrelated phenomena; Primary 
and Secondary cells. These identifiable cell^^ interact 
constantly to form honeycombed""^omplexe^s. V/hile Primary 
cells are directly related to the -competencies of 
instruction^.&nd .learning, other cells perform secondary 
furiction^ Vfhich enhance and reinforce affective ^ cognitive 
and j^sych^6>-motor skills development. 




Diagj:ara IV, 



Primary learning Cell ' 



\ The^^iivironment ^bf the Primary le^arning Cell 
consists of the- daj^ttb d,ay interactions of students^ 



tea-cherV^and "^students /studentJs . 



There, are several devices end qualities- which can 

. '/ •• . • ■ 

direc.t]^r pnd. indirectly effect and influence the learnin 

process. These entities ar§ called Secondary 'Learning 

' ■ • ■ ; ■ 

Cells. . ^ , ' 

Instructional Medl? Cells (ILC) . /' variety of 
audio- visual -media hardware and software can'- be used 
both in the classroom and outdoors to affect and enri'ch 
.the learnihg process which takes place in the Primary 
learning Cells. ' The prime value. of IMC devices liesi ' 
in their accessibility for utilisation when most" 
advantageous to "th^ processes of, inquiry and skills 




* * ' ' * 

Diagirani V; ■ ^ * An- 1 ICC I lodq l 



^ • Org?.iiizational Cells (OC). Theac striate tural 
cecopp^sry cellular components encourage^nd enhance 
th^/ stated and -implied goals and olDjeotives of a/given ' 

istructional .program. Organ! zatioi'i&l-^ 11. phenomena 
both rirngularly and ^oilectively "effect the operational!. za 
tion pf the Frifoar^' lekrning Cells and the utilization" 
of* Seconda^r inc devices. ' . ' 



curriclilW 
st)ecialists 



cl8sr>roon 
aide^ 




"Diagraia^VI . 



curri^culum 
orgar>:^zation 



physical ^ 
plant ^ 
facili ties. 





financial 
resources 



•building ' 
/admixii strati on 



An OC kodel 




Rural, school staff members must be' provided the 
•opportunity for in-service exposure to and continual " 
interaction with learning cell devices and strategies. 
It is important to^ teachers 'th8.t support staff personi^el 
■be recruited from the svirroundihg 8rea(s) and be made 
available to assist them in the implementation of 
classroom activitiest - ► • 

The suppor j. staff .can function proper Ijr -only if , 
adequate local financial resources are made available 
for purpo^g-^ employing _ the se- ind[ivi duals on a short-* . - 
term contracted services ba.sis. In-most rural communities 
which hav^ an economic base- generally' dependent 'upon a ■ 
single in^stry,; it is difflcult;to raise sufficient 
funds^ to prope^vly support and maintain an active , on-going 
in-service training prdgtam, T>e availability of local.' 
funds is' a real pi?oblem v/hich th^* change agent must ' 
recognize and confront ^ The answer to the. proble jit might ■ ■ 
be a one-sho.t approach to Skilly development wherebji^a . 
resdurce person 'presents a release 'time workshop for ^11'. 
teachets at ^ particular gradfe level. The Change 'agent 
can then follow- up this presentati'on/6th a.-serie.s of 
minishaps which are directly re l§t^. to 'the topic and 
are co^iducted by the change agent or teachers from .within 
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• the system. In this maiiner, the elassroom t-eache^ 
becomes a Resource to fellov; teachers ,and the system 
gains maximum usage of it|. professional te^\;hing staff. 

'Jith adequate firftsricial resources. available for an 
in-depth training program., the support ^taff may present 

demonstration' or micto-teaching lessons, cond\ict small 

\ ' ' ' ^ • . ' 

group v/or.kshap :^ollov/-up seminars, provide nfe'c^^sary » 
\ • , ^ *• 

'instructional materials, assist teachers ir^ classrooms as 

. .. ' ■ \ ■ . - 

instructional aides or video tape classroom activities for 

teacher ^If evaluation. ^ 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

. r: o - ; ^ 

Community Resource S t Those new to the 'teaching 



profession, as v/ell ;as veterans of the classroom, \should 
deve-lopVboth an av/areniers-s of and sensitivity ,f or those 



■natural ah^ ,ffocial (man-made) elements of a given r\^a.X ^ 
commuiiity v/hi^h .can'1)e used 'for aff active ^ ^cognitive' and/or 




psycho-motor learirdng and enrichment activita^s/expefienaes . ^.^^ 

a* Environmental Education : A *multi-^ade EE pro'gram ' 
can direct ^h^orfC^B^^^ •^d'^ality of r/iAK's 

tJai*^ life and be the vehicl^. by/^^rhi^h youngsters are exposed 

to the e^nvironapnt in v/hich they live. Students. tfain be made 

• . ' r o"' . : ! ' , .. 

• ■ ' . . r " • , ^ 

aware of the erivironmefl^.l pheinomena vMch> effect a^d influence 



I 

their attitudes, habits,' .cognitive :. 



.earning and values, 



They can b^in to see how their local, coiamunity is 
dependent 'upon the land and v^ature's x^esources for its 
existence and survival. They will also, learn how the 
human inhabitants of their rural community manage 
resource's., utilize the land and determin'e' their own 



' / 



destinies. 



y 
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' 'o. Vocational Education * 'A program ."which emphasizes 

on-the-job. training can. caj)italize upo^i^a wide variety of. 
< «' ' ' . 

available community facilities. For those rural or small 

schools that cannot dujplicate *the facilities and hujnan- 

resources of social e'nterprises (e.g. , manufacturing 

plants, retail ';gt ores, hospitals^ banks), an awareness 

of exis;ting facilities vdtfii,n the c ommuni't^/-* is the first 

stfep to be taken' in the j^ocegs--«*<i!^o^?ti,^g,.stu a,t 



' • ■ ■ ■ - . //■ • J ■ 

A worksites for purposes of ;skills 'iaGqui's|;tion and application. 

' '' ' " " ' \'f' ■ / ' ■ •• 

.; ' . . Student awareness c^;i 'b^ enhance cl-Svith the "use of s 

1, field trip toils' 't\) local resource #l.cili'ties.i. 

■ • :^ - \ : . . ' . 

...'2. vicBxious exposure via films,- slides / ■ 



■7 



video tapes, vy * > ' 

^ 3» gt^t' speakers who go in^'o classrooms 
the character and nature of resource faei-lTtTeyis ajad to 

J / 7 



■1 



scuss. 

7 
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des^ibe their jobs.' 



The" value of resoiirce ' site! utilisation in the 
instructional process is that s^ll\schools vdth limited/ 
financfi^^l resources can supplerle|nt'e6ci sting facilities, ' • 
'^•^y staff skills and school /servicq(slbT using the 



facilities, human skills and services of resource sites 
a-s' 'coranunity classrooms'- • -'In this way, the Dower of . ' . 
f,%he, school system and staff fo educate studepi^. i's ^ 
enhanced and the', physical plant facilities of th^' school 
are supplemented arfd' instructional floor, space .is iA^creased* 
• • The utilization of coramunityCV'e source facilities as ^ 
. classrooms 9ontrilfutes to the deve'lopment -of 'a more "broad 
Tjased curriculum'. '/* ' . . ' ■ 



:_One ta sJl v oT the ^ (?iiaiige .agenl Is;, to Jtiel-p Identif y the. ^ J- ^-^ , 
instructional resources of 'the communi' 



sources of 'the community 'and then to*^. 
descrthe the Instructional .value of each si.t^. ^his 




cataloging of, Site* phenomena can he compiled inta 'a 
- resource document and distributed xt5 classroom teachers.:^ 

The teachers' can use the li^^ocumexiti as a community resburce 
.^/.guid.e and can' plan student exposur^ to seleciied •.sites. 
• when most appropriate to" 'ijistiM^^ lealrning* ^Thisx~: ■ ' 

type of document is relatively inexpensive to prqduce and 

is a resource v/hich teachers can use for s|veral years> 
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^. Thus," f 02: .tKe^Snalt^-^i^kl school systen\^th£t cannot 
afford e:?pensive resource materials, the community 
resotirce guide, . developed within the cxommunity -tiUsing 

: ■ 1 " 

comunity membei^s' to assist in the tasks of compiling 
and" vn?i ting; ie an- inexpensive instructional tool., 




' ' ' The School pVy ConceDt ^ Tra^tionally,' the -school 

. ^dky has befen defirfed by schopl/boar4^:k^ school 





\ 



■ - a&ministrators, teachers ^ students, parents and 

i 1 / ' • 

! community member^,* in ^^eral,- as from five to seven 

\ hours of direct teaplier- pupil contact ^time . /jV^hat is 

.A 

more interesting/ contac-6> time has generally Iseen • 



confine 



iQ or restricted to the classroor 



^ ~rr'fP)?fer e" 1 s '^a^iiee d ^t 6 1;Yic or por at^tTie^vror Id; oT[tsi-^|^ "^-^ ~ 
they^ sdftool a;nto the process of instruction., 

2*. Tl^ere^s'a oieed to "build' a- gre^^varie'ty 'of . 
4eadher aicti^tiesi into the B W.m^ - 3 P«in. school ,day 



3. There is-alnee.d to involve teaqher^s in the ' : ' ' 
processes of program development dnd program implementation. 



^. There is- a ilee'd^to .involve' teacheirs 'in an in- 




sebvice training program; 
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* V^ith the advent of experimental education projects 
t>oth in rural'anH urban schools^ (e .g, ESEA Title^I, 

III, KIE's I^lxperimental Schools project^), 

■ ■ w- . . 

during/tXe 5)ast fifteen years, a greater emphasis has ^ 

d on direct 'teacher involvement in curriculum 

pmeht &nd team teaching/team planning. 

longer csln tlie school 'day' be defined simply as' 

/ ^ ^ 



classroom related teachel:-^ pupil e^tact time. Increase 

expectations" of - teachers, as Ijeld by others, regarding*' 

lesson planning *and program development require that 
* ^ • ^ *^ 

teachers' berfreed during school day hours to meet," to' 
discuss and to plan. - • . ' 

^ There are^ several^/aj^by which certified classrooitv. 
teachers can be ^released from teaching duties, to be^come 
involved in some Aspect of ..program development (e.Vg., ; 
plan3liifa:}g sessions,-' lesson vnriting, workshops, visitation's) 
i/.The hi^rirrg qf certified teacher- aides/or^.the 



'^creation vOf a pool of certifie^d ''short duty* substitute^ 



teachers,' 
9 




Mm 



* 2 Tiodular scheduling plans. 
^ 3» E^ly student di'femissal in the ^ classroom. 

* * 4 

* ^.^ Activiti.g;s^^aTe^ prior to the start 

of sahool in the moiming hours.'-^r-. , 




ly. OBSERVATIONS 



There are three other variables which have a di^^ect 



5t» upon small, rural school systems ih the northeastern 
-^^^■"■■■^^^^^^^ • • « 

section of_the nation.' At times, the three vaMahles 



inii^act and have a combined effect upon a decision or ""^^ 
an issu^\clarification. In cJther instances,- dach[vgri,2(Dle. 
functions se^r^ely - often moving in opposite directions 

wltJti diff eringL^de^ae^^.oX jQQiomei^^ 

1^, Organizational Structure ^ Ih the northeastern 
section of the nation; specifically, northern New Englan 
(M^.ine, New Hampshire and Vermont) ^1"^^® change agent will 
encounter a 'v/ide spectrum of organizaAjnal patterns f 

a» School system \ a legal- entity (e.g., tov/rf or,. 

city) financially suppol^ts ite ov/n schools. ' The r school* 

V , • ^ ' ' ^ ^ . . — 

system is managed by aii elected school board &nd a o ^ 
superintendent of schools.. . - * . 



b. School' district : a rural area financially** 

supports its o\vn^ schools 'and . accepts students from all 

« « 
sections of th§ district, A district can encompass more 

'.than one tovm v/ithin a given geographical area. The, 

system is managed by an elected! schck)! board'^and a 



sir^^^ntendent of schools,' ■ ''5 

• • « 

c. School .union ; a composite- of several rural. 
• \ . ■ . ' 

communities y^ch are autonomous «n havitig an^^elected 
school board. Each district coaprlsing' the -union 

maintains a scht>ol board and^the supej^iritendent of school 

'\ ■ ' 

IS generally the .single "unifying force within, the union 

't . . , y \ . . . 

construct. , ' . " " . ?^ ' . 

d» School administrative. d:i strict : % le-gal 



reorganization of previously autonompus school districts . 
or systems..* Autonomous district or syste*m schqol board? 
•|re legally dis^solved aM'^'a SAD-v/ide- board is elected 
'\ta terms of office of from three/to five yisars. Both 
the reorganized * school board arid the superintendent 6f j 
"schools are the system'^ unifying. forces. '' r' \ 



The ^prganizf^tionai structure of the^sin§J.l, rural • 
r^steiE greatly effects the ci^ange agent's' perf orraarice 
of duties.' T'he l^gey, the 'system in size, the greater 
is the economic, base* of financial -^"Upport, the more- 
modern the physical plant(s), the greatel?'the ability 
.of the system to attract highly .qualified profeB"sionals 

0 i 

'and the^ greater the degree of- community support for 
innovsftlon arid program development. 

Since the Korean ';Jar, many independent school 

r 

systems have been forced to allied themselves with 
neighboring systems for both economic and political " 
reasons. Thus, there has .been a growth iri the number/ 

■ • " ■ • • -/ 

of school unions and SADs in northern Nev; England ;/ 



over the past twenty- "years. Consolidation of resources 

and finances has resulted^ in rural systems that .can 

begin "^o bargin for the services of better* teachers, 

afford the most up- to-^dat g , , e qu i p me nt and materials, and 

, provide their students with the 'best instructional 
« - ^ ' . / - 

programs availabie^.- . ^ • » ' . ' s 



. 2* School Boards * tJii€lrher*dn rtiral oi^oirban 



centers,, school boaj>d members are eledted by the 
community populace and are charged *v;ith the responsibility 
of overseeing the Operation of the schools. In turn, 
the bo?rd v/ill employ the services of a professional 

' ' l-'V ^ ' ' ■ ■ " 

advisorj'the superintendent of schools,, and charge him 

/ 

with the day to day managejnent of the system. .... 
'School boards bo'Wi^give . direction to and reflect 

^ * V 

the climate of opinion and politics of the community*. 

. ■ ■. . 'v ■ - ■ , 

Teacljers ayid other school system personnel are ■ subordinate 
to the board and*' are* hired and fired by the schpol board - 
with the recommendation of ^the superintendent of schools. 

VJhe never attett^;;^ng to effect change within a r\i£*al' 
'system, the* change^ agent mustt- * * . » 

a, aqlinowledgdf the existance of the ^cJ^ol board(a)|* 
?- 'b, , be , familial: with the charaater and political 
persuasion of eachfl" and every> board member. • ■ 

jr. ' , ■ ■ " ' 

' Ct kee'p boar4' members continually informed as to <2 

" " \ ' / ^ ' " • . " ■ ' ^> 

the', progress beinfe made\. in program development. ' 

* " d. gain boatd member supp6rt for the prescribed, 
process^of change that is taldng place within the system. 
'•^ • e, directlj^Hnvolve board members in se.veii?i.l aspects 
o^f program 'development (e^^^^^^ommunity surveys, needs* 
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assessments, in-rservice traSming, advisolry boards) ; , 



The change a^ent must also develop a good v;d,rl<ing 
relationship vdth the superintendent o'f schools. The ^ 
superintendent is not only the chaisge agent's immediate- f^^^y•y^ 
superior and contact mth the school board, but also the-^ 
contact vdth the- day to day operations of the system* 
It is the superintendent of schools who .can bring both 

*: ' • \ / 

influence and pressUre to bear on indivldlial school 'board 
members and their collective decisions. 

I ^ . ' . ^ V * • . 

A -superintendent of schools can function in one'* of / 

... \ / 
three leadership styles.. The style which he/she chooSes w 

to adopt as a personal modus operandi v/iJLl have. great 

effect upon the degree of success of, j)rogram development 

• ' ^ V ' * " - 

and implementation within. .the given- system. * 



. . Sty-le ;f 1 * The' authoritaria^ - administrator make all 

..... ■ ' ' 

decisions and expects others in the chain-pf- command to 

carrjr out .orders ^ Decision rakking is shared ^with no-one . 

•*ti . 

\ ' • ' ; ^ ' • ' 

style # 2^ The laissea^Jfaire administrator ^assumes 



very little authority and provides, almost no leadership. 



Members .of the organizatioiijcompe.t&v^^^ and 
authority. The leadership role^is iTi><ionstant flux anl^,. 

poV7er is shared by many. \ 

. • ^ ' \ 



style It 3 » The democratic administrator shares his"^ 
authority vath others - delegating authoritj^ and decision 
raa'lng responsibilities to others" v/ithi>i the system. The' 
democratic leader does not ^lone make arbitrary' decisions 
bat relies, upon group consensus for direction and support. , ^ 

3. Tovm Meetings ^, The tovm meeting is traditional 
In both 4:he\ goyernance and politics of the six Kev; 'England 
states J Main,e, New Hampshire , Vermont., Massachusetts, 'Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut., The tovm meeting pfo vide s . . ■ 

, mem*bers of the>^mmunity_vd-5h^tJie opporte^^ to. directly 
participate in de'crS^g the year-to-^ar ipanageraent and 
operation of the community^ .including 'th^ operations of 
thF scTiobTT"^ 7 "™ " 

Because community members, great^^ influence the, 
functioning of the schdol sj^^sJe^H-afid determine the operating 
budget, the' change agent mst strive, to organize and conduct* 
a public information ^progr^m^for .purposes of gaining public 
support for program development and implementation.- The^ 

' % • ■* \ ' *t 

public informajtion prbgrain can.)employ; /^t' 



a., presentations to. communi^jy based Ver^vioe or ganjL nations 
su^h...Sb< the Grange, lions, , Moose .Rofary Olu^^ajid 4H. ' 



b. reports to the -community published in the loc8>;. 
r^;iev/spaper / ; ( ).() 4' ' ' ' 



c. presentations to the school bdard(s)t 

the^ accounting of , activities in the annual 
tovm report J * . , 



suM^Y . 'r ~ ■ ^ ■ - 

I ■ t ■ « 

The program development and implementfeition 'change 
agent^'has a re'sJ)Ohsibility to. involve coramunity 
members' and school system staff ^members in. each and' 
evQry phase of the process of cjiange; from initial- 
planning discussions thrx>ugh to evaluation of th'^/ . 
product. ' ' ' . • 

- • The" change agent must be a perce^ptiv^ individual 
' who can^^eft^yirlj?- identif y all' -fleets- of -a- given ^ituatiiDji 
- a^id can choose the igiost apprppriatQ alternative 
^available to^him/her. The change a^ent should be an 
Individual who is knov/ledgable about .the'dav to dav 
life and, politics of smal^, rural commiunities .and who 
* is one that the > community people ckn perceive 'as 
"belonging. 



_ The process of xinfre^zing, changing and refreezing 

• % * • • 

is both time consuming- and physically exhausting, .In 
I ^ • .■ u , „ /-■ . * • . 

order to guarantiee stability and ' permanance •. of a' ne;viy 

developed -program, the.-change agent' must see t\ it that 

as many community people as possible have in-put into 

• t - 

• , ' 0 • 

'A 

th* decision making process and develop a perceive^d 
vested interest in 4he pi^oduc't. Partnership in the 
process,' and responsibility for ishs product will result 



in commitment and *.mainte$ajice of the program. 



k ... 




